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many advantages over the mere translations of the Binet tests which 
have been used so extensively. The authors themselves point out 
constantly that their instrument is merely in the process of being 
developed and that there are many points in which it will be im- 
proved. The hopeful sign is the activity of the authors in carrying 
forward this improvement constantly on the basis of experimental 
results. No one can afford to omit this volume from his list if he 
wishes to read the important literature dealing with the measurement 
of intelligence. 

M. R. Teabue. 
Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 

Outlines of Jainism. Jagmanderlal Jaini. Edited (with a pre- 
liminary note) by F. W. Thomas. Cambridge: University Press. 
1916. Pp. xl + 156. 

The canonical books of Jainism have been later in coming to 
western attention than those of orthodox Brahmanism or of Bud- 
dhism. Judge Jagmanderlal's handbook is issued especially to pave 
the way for a series of translations which the Jain Literature Society 
has in view. It is less a sketch of the religion for light reading than 
a schematic framework with brief definitions of the many technical 
terms used in this philosophical system. After an introduction he de- 
votes a few pages to Jain theology, so-called, and a much larger space 
to metaphysics, followed by ethics, a little on ritual, then quotations 
from texts, with appendices on logic, cosmogony, a list of the sacred 
writings, and some other subjects. 

Jainism, or the sect of the Nirgranthas (Unfettered) is a legiti- 
mate child in the Hindu religious family, even if not so acknowledged 
by the orthodox, and its points of resemblance to the others are more 
apparent than its differences. Especially close is it to Buddhism in 
history, in practise, and in habits of thought. Mahavira, its great 
reformer, if not founder, was a contemporary of Gautama (circa 
500 b.c. ) and had been born at Vaisall, a city which the latter much 
frequented. Yet it strikes the mind as cruder than Buddhism, more 
extravagant and lacking in the same warmth of human appeal. It 
contrasts in holding a dualistic philosophy, or perhaps pluralistic 
would be a better word, for the soul is classified as one of six sub- 
stances. The others are matter, time, space, dharma, and adharma. 
Dharma, a term of many meanings, is in the present sense a peculiar 
notion of Jainism and denotes the medium that passively conditions 
motion, as water does for a fish. Contrariwise, adharma is the prin- 
ciple of rest, as the earth to falling bodies. 

Jaina logic contains certain elements that may win approval from 
liberal thinkers. Its distinctive doctrine is one which broadly sug- 
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gests Montaigne and consists in recognition that a thing may have 
varied aspects or points of view. The Jaina syllogism agrees with 
that of the Nyaya philosophy in comprising five propositions, the 
first two being used to build up the major premise inductively. 

Turning to more religious topics, full personal responsibility is 
assumed for destiny, although innumerable gods are acknowledged 
and reverence is paid to legendary saints of old, such as the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, or Guides, of whom the historic Mahavira was 
the last, and his immediate predecessor is not too remote for credence. 
God in the singular is held to be merely the ideal, the highest ex- 
pression of our latent powers. He is not a creator, since creation 
presupposes desire to better an imperfect condition, and God can not 
be imperfect. Images play an important part in the ritual, though 
so modern-minded a man as our author naturally tries to explain 
away their idolatrous significance. 

The best part of Jainism is its ethical system, which is far-reach- 
ing, particularly through its underlying principle of ahimsa (harm- 
lessness). In its kindness to animals it surpasses probably even the 
other Indian sects and may be pardoned for going to some extremes, 
as in fancifully assuming the immortal nature of the brute world, in 
unpractical regard for the lives of minute organisms or in carrying 
ethical speculations to the plant and mineral realms. The author 
points out how the highest good of society and that of the individual 
are identical. He concedes that Jainism argumentatively rests altru- 
ism upon self-interest, but we are not, perhaps, to infer that it takes 
no deeper view. In conduct, the scrupulosity of the monks and de- 
vout laymen is severe, but there is a practical morality which over- 
rides it for the herd. Thus (p. 68) a layman who is religiously pro- 
gressing should abstain from numerous activities, including trade and 
the army. But (p. 73) it is estimated that half the mercantile wealth 
of India passes through Jaina hands, and (p. 72), legal and military 
slaughter are justified on the ground of social duty. The explanation 
may be that those engaging in these pursuits are on the lowest rung 
of the ladder, not having assumed the burden of perfecting rules. 

Like other sectarians of his race, the Jaina seeks spiritual emanci- 
pation and bliss through an ascetic life ; his philosophy is at bottom 
eudemonistic. His pessimism is shown by his mythical chronology: 
Our era contains six ages, ranging from those of great happiness to 
great misery and we are living in the worst of all. During the joyful 
times men dwelt as unlearned children of nature, getting all that they 
wanted from the wishing-trees. However, this part of the cycle will 
come around again and again. 

The usefulness of Judge Jagmanderlal's little book to those who 
wish to study Jainism is enhanced by two folding plates which present 
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some of its technicalities in tabular form. The volume may readily be 
pronounced a well-executed one and likely to prove helpful within 
the circle of its appropriate readers. 

Edward P. Buffet. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, December, 1916- 
January, 1917. A World Consciousness and Future Peace (pp. 287- 
304) : Morton Prince. - Individual consciousness and collective con- 
sciousness are discussed. Theoretically the attainment of a world 
consciousness is psychologically possible, and if ever attained it would 
necessarily have the same binding force in regulating international 
conduct as has social consciousness within a nation to-day. Is De- 
mentia Prcecox Properly Described as an Infantile Mode of Reaction? 
(pp. 305-308) : H. Douglas Singer. - The extremely careful use of 
terms and selections of words, especially adjectives, is urged. The 
advisability of using infantile for dementia prsecox is discussed — to 
the writer the adjective conveys the impression of immaturity with 
normality for the stage of development reached. A Case of Psych- 
asthenia — Analysis and Cure (pp. 309-324) : Mater Solomon. -The 
writer describes a case of psychasthenia in detail. An Unusual Case 
of Speech Inhibition (pp. 325-327) : Smiley Blanton. -A case is 
described which shows that parents and teachers should not neglect 
to take notice of cases of excessive timidity in children that prevents 
them from speaking when in school or with strangers. Variations in 
the Sensory Threshold for Faradic Stimulation in Psychopathic Sub- 
jects. V. The Group of Psychoneuroses (pp. 328-334) : G. P. Grab- 
field. - ' ' The psychoneurotic group of cases shows, with certain ex- 
ceptions, a normal esthesia to faradism; possibly certain cases are 
even hyperesthetic to this form of stimulation. The exceptions to the 
finding of normal sensitivity are found in the cases of traumatic 
neurosis and in certain cases of occupation neurosis ; a certain num- 
ber of the latter, however, show a normal or hypesthesia to faradism. 
This finding of normal sensitivity in these cases is of diagnostic value 
in differentiating this group from certain of the frank psychoses 
which show an hypesthesia to this form of stimulation." Contribu- 
tor's Notes. Reviews: W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War, and Martin Conway, The Crowd in Peace and War : Put- 
nam. Stephen Smith, Who Is Insane? Lane. H. H. Goddard, The 
Criminal Imbecile : Lane. Joseph Jastrow, Character and Tempera- 
ment: George V. N. Dearborn. C. J. Herrick, An Introduction to 
Neurology : George V. N. Dearborn. Books Received. 



